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FROM THE PRESIDENT'S DESK 


I am glad to report that there is now an 
Archive for Pennsylvania Folklore in the library 
of the Pennsylvania State University. During the 
summer I exercised the authority voted me at our 
annual meeting on June 6, and signed an agreement 
with the university providing for the Pennsylvania 
Folklore Society's association with this Archive. 





It is appropriate that this Archive should be 
housed in the state university library. This is in 
consonance with a national trend that set in during 
the post-war period. After consulting the nation's 
leading folklorists, the Archive of Folk Song in 
the Library of Congress encouraged and assisted in 
the establishment of many state and regional ar- 
chives, Nearly all of them are housed in the 
libraries of state colleges or universities. 


The Archive for Pennsylvania Folklore will 
function on a broad base. Its holdings, in tim, 
will represent all segments of the Commonwealth's 
population and occupational groups, as well as its 
counties and regions. Collectors, whether affiliated 
with the Pennsylvania Folklore Society or not, are 
invited to deposit their folk materials in whatever 
form available -- field notes, manuscripts, tape 
and disc recordings, books and pamphlets -- but not 
museum objects. Deposits made in the name of our 
society will be identified as "The Pennsylvania 
Folklore Society Collection," - 


The Archive will be not merely a storage place, 
but a clearing house where information would be 
available on various aspects of Pennsylvania folk- 
lore and folk msic. 


The university library staff will administer 
the Archive with the advice and assistance of men- 
bers of the faculty who are authorities in the field. 
Our society's interest in this Archive will be rep- 
sented by a committee, soon to be appointed. 


-- George Korson 
Washington, D.C, 





QUAKER KNOWLEDGE OF QUAKER FOLKLORE 
by 
Maurice A. Mook 


An aspect of folklore not often considered 
is the extent to which it is a living part of the 
life of a people. We are told, for example, that 

a folktale or a folksong occurs in a certain area; 
but we do not usually know whether it is known by 
one or by one hundred inhabitants of the region, 
and we are thus left uninformed as to whether it 
exists as a remnant or as a living reality in the 
area in which it occurs. This paper will attemt 
to indicate the incidence of certain folklore items 
in the group to which they are ascribed or to which 
they relate, 


As an anthropologist and as a Quaker, I sup- 
pose that I am quite naturally interested in Quaker 
folklore, which I shall here define as consisting 
of all oral art forms, either by or concerning the | 
members of this group. Contrary to what seems to be 
the opinion of some, Quakers have had and still 


have their folklore; also a number of recent publi- | 


cations have included folklore items concerning 
American Quakers in various parts of the country. 
Inasmuch as one of the main bodies of American 
Quakerism centers in southeastern Pennsylvania, 

a few paragraphs concerning their folklore may not 





be inappropriate in the Keystone Folklore Quarterly. | 


Friends Journal is "A Quaker Weekly," pub- 
lished by and addressed to American Quakers, es- 
pecially those who live in or derive from the 
eastern United States. In the June 13, 1959, issue 
I published a "Letter to Friends," asking the 
readers of this magazine if they had ever heard, 
or heard of, four folklore items. Two of these (a 
children's rhyme and a calendar rhyme) were by 
Quakers and have long been a part of Quaker trad- 
ition; the other two, on the other hand (a nursery 
song and a folksong), originated in the non-Quaker 
commnity, but concern or involve Friends. This 
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paper concerns the extent to which these four items 
are known in the approximately one hundred readers 
of Friends Journal who have so far responded to my 


inquiry. 


The children's rhyme varies in its wording, 
but usually occurs in the following form: Question: 
"Quaker, Quaker, how is thee?" (or "Neighbor, Neigh- 
bor, how are thou?") Answer: "I am.very (pretty) 
well, thank thee.".Q: "How's the (thy) neighbor 
next to thee?" A:. "I don't-know, but I'll go see." 
I first heard of this rhyme in May, 1959, when 
Professor Richard M, Dorson sent it to me as a 
“fragment of children's verse" from the Indiana 
University Archive of -Folklore and Folksong. It was 
recorded in the Archive as having been collected in 
Michigan in 198. I now see that the dialogue form 
of this rhyme might have suggested that it may have 
been used in a children's game; I must confess, 
however, that such did not occur to me at the time. 





My Quaker informants, all but a few of whom 
knew and fondly remembered the rhyme, soon advised 
me of its social context and functions. It is 
interesting, and also significant, that those who 
knew the rhyme seemed much more interested in how 
they had used it than in the words they had used. 
To them the living reality was not the rhyme, but 
the uses to which it was put. Their descriptions 
of the way the game was played, and of the occasions 
on which they played the game, were much more 
enthusiastic than their transcriptions from memory 
of the rhyme's words, Their memory of the rules of 
Play was also more accurate than that of the words 
used, which is also a fact of some significance, 
for psychologists tell us that we more easily and 
more accurately remember what we regard as more 
important. This suggests that the social aspects of 
folklore are present to be described by the student, 
if he will but give attention to the beliefs and 
customs associated with folklore forms in the minds 
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of informants. That folklorists have not always 
reported the social realities is their fault, not 
their informants'. 


The Quaker calendar rhyme is a version of the 
familiar "Thirty Days Hath September," which is so 
well known to so many of us. Indeed,-a recent 
student has claimed that this rhyme is probably 
the most familiar and widespread oral item to be 
met with wherever the English language is spoken 
It is interesting, however, that the Quaker version 
is now less well known to Quakers than the non- 
Quaker version is known to non-Friends. Only about 
one-third of my one hundred Quaker informants 
remembered the Friends version of this rhyme. It 
varies more than the children's game rhyme varies, 
but its usual wording is as follows: 


The fourth, eleventh, ninth, and sixth, 
Have thirty days to each affixed; 

And every other thirty-one, 

Except the second month alone, 

Which has but twenty-eight in fine, 
Till leap year gives it twenty-nine. 


The old-time Quaker avoidance of "the world's" 
use of "heathen" names for the days of the week 
and the months of the year is no longer a living 
testimony of modern Quakers. They have, therefore, 
forgotten the old-time rhyme, which exists now 
merely in the memory of a few; for most Quakers 
it is now either an entirely or half-forgotten 
vestige of a formerly highly valued element of 
faith and practice. It is obvious that study 
limited to the words of the rhyme would never 
reveal the reason for its decreased use by the 
group which invented it. Again we see that to ob- 
tain a realistic picture and history of folklore 
forms, we must give attention not only to the words 
and style of oral literature, but also to the 
social context in which such forms occur and the 
social uses to which they are put. The rhyme 
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embodies a social testimony that is now defunct; 
therefore, the rhyme is also slowly but surely 


dying. 


The two other items -- the nursery song and 
the folksong -- can be disposed of summarily in 
the present context, for the truth is that American 
Quakers are quite unaware of their existence at all. 
They are folklore forms "hung on Friends" by the 
non-Quaker commnity. The nursery song usually 
known as “The Quaker's Wife" is well known in Eng- 
land, where it has been in print, and presumably 
also in oral tradition, at least since 1626. But 
not a single one of my American respondents had 
ever heard of this song. In England, also, it is 
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apparently largely limited to non-Friends. 














Again, the reason for this song's non-exis- 
tence among Friends is the historical-sociological 
fact that Quakers have had, until recent years, 

a strong testimony against dancing, music, and all 
other conscious art forms, except poetry. It will 
be interesting to observe whether this song comes 
to be better known among Quakers as their historic 
taboo against songs and dancing is progressively 
relaxed and finally abandoned. 


A similar statement can be made concerning 
the well known and widespread American folksong 
known as “The Quaker's Courtship" or "The Quaker's 
Wooing." I should say well known and widespread 
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among non-Quakers, for only two of my one hundred 
informants admitted knowledge of this song. One 

of these had heard merely a fragment of it froma 
non-Quaker neighbor who had once collected folk- 
songs in the Southern Appalachians. The wife and 
mother of one Pennsylvania Quaker family also kmew 
it, but could hardly be prevailed upon to sing it, 
due, of course, to the Quaker testimony against 
Singing, music, dancing, drama, and similarly 
socially visible arts. The fact also that this song 
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is satirical strongly suggests a non-Quaker 
origin and distribution, which is, indeed, what 
we do find. It seems to have been sung in all 
areas of America where folksongs of Anglo-American 
tradition are still sung, except in the Quaker 
commnity. 


In fact, it might be logically argued that 
if these songs are about Quakers, but not by then, 
they are not now and never have been a part of 
"Quaker folklore." 


The Pennsylvania State University 
University Park, Penna. 
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POPULAR BELIEFS AND SUPERSTITIONS 
FROM PENNSYLVANIA 


by 
Wayland D. Hand 


(Ed. Note: This is the second part of Professor 
Hand's fine collection of popular beliefs and 
superstitions from Pennsylvania. The first part 
appeared in the last issue of KFQ. The numbers 
in parentheses identify the informants, the full 
list of whom is given at the end of the article. 
The references labeled "Brown," indicate corres- 
ponding items in the "Frank C..Brown Collection 
of North Carolina Folklore," Vols. VI and VII, 

& stitions from North Carolina, ed. Wayland 
Do fiend (forthcoming 15 > Where full annota- 
tions are given.) 


Love, Courtship, Marriage 


109. A chain worn around the left ankle 
indicated that a girl was going steady; if worn 
around the right ankle, the girl was unattached 
and looking for a steady beau. High school 
girls, Scranton. 


If a girl puts on a fellow's hat, he 
may ee “her. (8). Cf. Brown, Nos. 4218 f. 


111. If you see the new moon over your 
(). shoulder, you will see your love that night. 


112, To see your future husband, hold a 
candle in your left hand at midnight and look 
into the mirror. (3). Fayette Co. Cf. Brown, 
No. 42h. 


113. If a girl sleeps with a piece of 
wedding cake under her pillow, she will dream 
of her future husband. (2). Cf. Brown, Nos. 
4,831 f. 




















11;. Same as above, ...you will see the face 
of the man you will marry in your dreams. (3). 
Cf. Brown, No. 4831. 


115. Whoever gets the ring in the wedding 
Fs will be the next bride. (5). Cf. Brown, No. 
8,7. 


116. Never try on another's wedding ring, or 
you will inherit all of her sorrows in your own 
wedded life. (18). 1920's. Cf. Brown, Nos. 
4851, 4872. 


117. To insure a successful marriage, marry 
while the large hand of the clock is on the 
upward swing. (2); (16). Mt. Jackson. 


118, Marry in May, / Rue the day. (6). 
Beaver Co. Cf. Brown, Nos. 767 f. 


119. Whoever takes the last piece of bread 
will have a handsome husband. (5). 


120. If you should fall when going up the 
stairs (being single), you will not get married 
for seven years. (6). Beaver Co. Cf. Brown, 
Nos. 4628 ff., esp. No. 4630 (falling downstairs). 


121. A whistling girl will never catch a 
beau. (7). Waynesboro. 


122, At a wedding shower, never cut or 
break ribbons on the gifts, for it implies a 
breakup of the marriage. (2). 


123. Never give a knife as a wedding gift, 
for it is a sign of broken marriage. (2). 
Cf. Brown, No. 650. 
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Death, Funeral Practices 


12h. A howling dog means death. (25). Erie 
Co., 1920. ...at might. (10). ...howling at the 
moon. (30). ...at night, someone in the neighbor- 
hood... (29). Philadelphia. Cf. Brown, Nos. 
5205 ff.. . 


125. If a hen crows, bad luck is coming, 
promanly death. (3h). Fayette Co. Cf. Brown, 
No. 5249. 


126. <A bird flying against a bedroom (win- 
dow?) means death to the occupant. (10). Cf. 
Brown, Nos. 5281 ff. 


127. An owl hooting while sitting on the 
roof of a house foretells a death in the house, 
(22). Cf. Brown, Nos. 5305 ff. 


128. A falling star is a sign of death, or 
a sign that a baby has died. (11). Cf. Brown, 
Nos. 4874, 5143 ff. 


129. When one person of a family clan, or 
of the same profession, dies, two or more are 
sure to follow. (25). Erie Co., also heard in 
Huron Co., Ohio, and in Southern California. 


130. Green Christmas, / Fat graveyard. (6). 
Beaver Co. Cf. Brown, No. 5152 (full graveyard). 


131. If one sneezes upon mention of some 
person dead, pull the left ear. (3). Cf. Brown, 
Nos. 92h ff. 


132. If you dream of a dead person three 
nights in a row, that person is asking your help 
through prayers for his soul's salvation. (22). 
Cf. Brown, Nos. 5018 ff. 


















133. A picture falling from the wall is a 
sign of death. (11). ...death in the family 
within a year. (7). Waynesboro. Cf. Brow, 
Nos. 5065 ff. 


13h. If you raise an umbrella in a house 
you will die. (29). Cf. Brown, No. 5096. 


135. lying in a position with your head 
closest the door means death (by way of analo 
to the way the corpse is carried from the poe 
(21). Cf. Brown, No. 96h. 


136. Never count vehicles in a funeral 
procession, or you will die. (18). Cf. Brown, 
Nos e 5u5u z. 


137. Walking on a grave means bad luck. 
(10). Cf. Brown, Nos. 54,90 ff. 


138, Always wash your hands when leaving 
or returning from a funeral. (3) Jewish. 


Travel, Visiting, stc. 


139. If you go back into the house for 
something you have forgotten, you won't have a 
good time. (5). Cf. Brown, Nos. 3760 ff. 


140. If you start on a trip and return to 
the house for a forgotten item, you mst sit 
down in order to avoid bad luck on your journey. 
(3); (26). ...turn around three times and sit 
down, etc. ... (3h). Fayette Co. Cf. Brown, 
Nos. 3767 ff. 


141. Coming in one door and going out 
another is bad luck. (21). ...otherwise bad 
luck is left in the house (22); you will leave 
your luck behind you (18). 
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142, If a person comes in your front door, 
and goes out the back, he will bring you another 
visitor. (5). Cf. Brown, No. 05h. 


e 143. If you have an itchy right palm, you 
are going to shake hands with a stranger. (5). 
Cf. Brown, No. 3931. 


) 144. If your nose itches, you will have a 
sy, visitor shortly. (10). Cf. Brown, Nos. 3912 ff. 


145. Dropping a piece of silverware indi- 
cates that you will have company. A knife indi- 
mn, cates a man; a fork a woman; a spoon a child. 

(7; 16; 26; 34). Cf. Brown, Nos. 005, 009, 4012. 


146. Drop a spoon, a kind person is coming; 
drop a knife, a slut is coming. (7). Waynesboro. 
Cf. Brown, Nos. 027 ff. 


147. If a rooster crows on the doorstep, 
company will come. (29). Cf. Brown, Nos. 3958 f. 
(back doorstep). 


148. If a rooster crows in the door, the 
preacher is coming for dinner. (5). Cf. Brown, 
a Nos. 397 ff. 


149. If you see a white horse, you will 
to see a red-headed girl. (5). Cf. Brown, No. 360k. 


by. : 150. At New Year's guests come to the house 
to bring gifts. If a red-headed woman comes as 
the first guest, it is bad luck. (3). Cf. Brown, 
No. 3891. 


151. Never start a trip on Friday. (3). 
Fayette Co. Cf, Brown, No. 3721. 
ve 





152. If your right palm itches, you will 
meet someone. (3). Fayette Co. Cf. Brown, 
No, 3931. 





















School, Trades, Social Relationships 


153. Do not walk under the viaduct at the ' 
station when the train is going over, because it 8 
means you will flunk. Bryn Mawr College. 


154. Stepping on the brass plaque in honor 
of Edward Hicks Magill, according to some students, 
brings good luck in examinations. Other students 
consider it bad luck to touch the plaque. Swarth- 
more College. 


155. You may leave the coal region, but you 
never can wash the anthracite dust off your neck. 
19h0. 


156. Coal miners don't like women to go 
into the mines, because it-is bad luck. (3k). 
Fayette Co. Cf. Brown, No. 3482. 


157. Rats desert any place in the mine 
that's going to cave in, (22). 


158. About 190 a young newspaperman 
whistled in the city room of the Philadelphia 
Record, and an old newspaperman said, "Don't, 
Tor Christ sake, ever whistle in a city room." 
The man was trembling with rage. 


159. Red at night, sailor's delight. / Red 
in the morning, sailor's warning. (10). Cf. 
Brown, Nos. 6130 ff. - 


160. In the Navy Air Corps it is considered 
bad luck to fly after your orders for transfer 
are in, Mention is made of a fellow who violated 
the tabu, and was lost with a plane and nine men 
aboard, Hatboro, 198. 


161. If your ear itches, someone is talking 
about you. (2) Cf. Brown, No. 3506. 
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162. If your right ear burns, someone is 


he talking good of you; if the left ear, something 
it bad. (3h). Fayette Co. Cf. Brown, Nos. 3510, 3515. 
163. If two people dry their hands on the same 

nor towel, it means that they will quarrel. (11). Cf. 

dents, | Brown, No. 3570. 

ents 

arth- 164. If you give someone a knife, it will 
break your friendship. (29). Scranton. Cf. Brown, 
No. 3580. 

you | 

eck. 165. Always have a penny accompany the t 


of a knife; then friendship won't be cut. (6). 
Beaver Co. also: ...a needle or anything sharp. 
(3; 11). Cf. Brown, No. 3577. 


166. White spots on your fingernails mean 
that you have told a lie for each spot. (25). 
Erie Co,, 1920. "If one was of fundamentalist 
religious persuasion, this fact could be terrify- 
ing, for the evidence was there for all to see, 
that God had put it there." Cf. Brown, Nos. 3677 f. 


@) 167. If you tell a lie, cross your fingers. 
t 2 


168. A check dated on Sunday is illegal. 
ted (25). Erie Co., 1920. 


169. Criminals are just born that way -- 
bad and unintelligent. (23). Various old people 


red in Philadelphia. 

ted 170. A murdered person will always haunt the 
men house where the murder was committed. 

ring Recreation, Sports 





171. In playing cards, if you lose at the 
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beginning, you will win at the end. (25). Erie 
Co., 1920; Seattle, 1938; Southern California, 
1956. 


172. Walk around a chair clockwise to 
change your luck at cards. (26). Philadelphia. 
Cf. Brown, Nos. 367 f. 


173. Rubbing the head of a colored boy will 
change your luck, (25). Erie Co., 1920. 


174. Touch the back (hump) of a hunchback 
for good luck. (5). Cf. Brown, No. 3661. 


175. If you see a wagonload of empty 
barrels on the way to the ball park, it means 
bad luck for the day. (26). Philadelphia. 


176. Fish bite best when it is raining. 
(25). Erie Co., 1920; (3h). Fayette Co. Cf. 
Brown, No. 7773. 


Witchcraft, etc. 


177. You will be bewitched if another per- 
son looks over your head into the mirror that 
you are facing. (18). 


178. To avoid being hexed, one mst burn 
one's nail parings. (9). 


179. If you are troubled with hexes, stick 
pins in a cushion, say three words over them, 
and the hexes will have to come in and ask you 
to free them. (9). Cf. Brown, No. 568k. 


180, It is lucky to find a horseshoe, but 
bad luck if you throw it away again, The best 
thing to do is to hang it upside down over a 
doorway through which you regularly pass. (25). 
Erie Co., 1920. Cf. Brown, No. 7130. 
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rie 

s 181. For good luck, almost all farmers in 
western Pennsylvania nail horseshoes over their 
barn doors. (10). Cf. Brown, Nos. 7130 ff. 

ia. 182. The priest can put a Latin inscription 
over your door to prevent misfortune. (10). 
Western Pennsylvania. 

will 


183. To keep witches out of the house, make 
a line across the doorstep with salt. A witch 
ck will not cross that line, (15). Bloomsburg, 
1952. Cf. Brown, Nos. 560 ff. 


18. Put a string of garlic at the door to 
keep vampires out. (9). 


185. To keep hexes out, sprinkle paregoric 
at the door. (9). 


186. A Pennsylvania Dutch woman had a Mon- 
goloid child whom she believed to be bewitched, 
She kept a broomstick across the door, believing 
that whoever picked it up was a witch. (9). 

Cf. Brown, Nos. 563 f. 





er- 
187. An eccentric old crony of Moccasin 


Hollow, who burned to death about 1936, had made 
a very round enclosure out in the woods where 
n he was to be buried. This he did so that the 





devil could not corner him. (10). 
ick 
Times and Seasons 
u 
188. Bad things happen in threes: breakage, 
death, or other bad luck. (3). Fayette Co. Cf. 
ut Brown, No. 6031. 
t 
189. A sudden silence during a conversation 
S). or party means that it is twenty minutes before 


the hour, or twenty minutes after the hour. (3). 
Fayette Co. 








115. 





190. Never start a project on Friday. (3h). 
Fayette Co. Cf. Brown, Nos, 5996 ff. 





191. Taking down Christmas trees before New 
Year's is bad luck. Pittsburgh, 19)0's. Cf. 
Brown, No. 6019. 


192. One's first meal of the New Year 
should be sauerkraut and pork, This will insure 
good luck and prosperity throughout the new year. 
(16). Cf. Brown, No, 2833. 


193. At the Jewish New Year, do not eat 
anything sour, or your year will be sour, too. 
(3). 


19). If you get up early enough on Easter 
morning, you can see the sun dance. (5). 


Weather and the Elements 


195. Make a wish on the new moon for good 
luck. (23). Philadelphia. Cf. Brown, Nos. 
5916, 5926 ff. 


196. If you see the new moon over your 
right shoulder, you'll have good luck all month, 
(29). Scranton, Cf. Brown, No. 5920. 





197. Rainbow in the morning, sailor's 
warning; / Rainbow in the night, sailor's-delight. 
(11). Cf. Brown, No. 612k, 


198. Red at night, sailor's delight; / Red 
in the morning, sailor's warning. (2). Cf. 
Brown, No. 6130. 


199. Red clouds in the morning, a shep- 


herd's ae 3 / Red clouds at night, a sailor's 
deli 









Cf. Brown, No. 6136. 
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(3). 





200. Burning palms that have been blessed 
will protect the house during a storm. (22). 


201. Rain from the east, / Rains three days 
at least. (5). 


¢ 202. Rain before seven, / Shine before 
ire ) eleven. (2). Cf. Brown, Nos. 6862 ff. 
ar, ff 
203. If the sun shines while it is raining, 
it will rain tomorrow. (16); ...at the same time 
next day. (22). Cf. Brown, Nos. 648, 6465 f. 


20;. If your head itches, it is going to 
rain, (22). Cf. Brown, No. 662. 
or 
205. Eating while sitting on the toilet 
> will cause it to rain. (16); New Castle ...rain 
' within twenty-four hours. D. Terry (from a friend 
' in Pennsylvania). 


206. Singing in an outhouse will bring rain. 
(16). Mt. Jackson. 





207. If you kill a frog, it will rain the 
next day. (18), 1910. Cf. Brown, No. 6765. 


208. When a large flock of blackbirds 
gather, it means rain, (11). Cf. Brown, Nos. 
6710 ff. (crows). 
ight. 
209. A dove cooing at night means rain the 
next day. (7). Waynesboro. Cf. Brown, No. 6716. 
led | (before sunup). 


210. If the rain dove coos continuously, 
there will be rain the next day or so. (10). 
Cf. Brown, No. 6716. 
r's 

211. Step on an ant, and rain will come. 
(30). 





212. If you kill a spider it will rain, (25). 


Erie Co., 1920. Cf, Brown, No. 6797. 


213. Rain was due when the clouds looked like 


“animals' tails and mackeral scales." (25). 

A farmer near Lowville, 1923. Cf. Brown, No. 375 
(Mackeral backs and mare ertetle, / Make lobster 
ships carry low sails). 


Plants, Plant Husbandry 


214. Knocking on wood means "Thank God." 
(23). Philadelphia. Cf. Brown, No. 5835. 


215. Knock on wood to avoid bad luck when 
bragging. Some people say one should knock three 
times. (25). Erie Co., 1920. “Yesterday (1956 
[Southern California/) a salesman didthis in . 
talking about his product." Cf. Brown, Nos. 

5836 ff. 


216. Never thank a person who gives you a 
plant; it won't grow. (2). Cf. Brow, Nos. 
Bol, ff. 


217. Crops that grow above the ground should 
be planted in the light of the moon. (10). 
Cf. Brown, Nos. 7972 f. 


218. A pregnant woman should never go into 
the cucumber patch or there will be no cucumbers. 
(6). Beaver Co, 


219. Don't plant seeds in the sign of the 
"Posey Woman," .or all will turn to flowers and 
bear no fruit. (6). Beaver Co. Cf. Brown, 
No. 7997 f. (Virgo). 


220. Watermelon is never fit to eat until 
after July th. Lancaster, before 1900. 
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(25). 





221. Put mushrooms in a pot of boiling water 

and boil them, If the water turns a different 

1 like color, and if the mushrooms rise, they are poison. 
Al Donorovich, (heard from a woman in a Pennsyl- 

375 vania mining town, n.d.). 


er 
Animals, Animal Husbandry 
222. A whistling maid, and a crowing hen 


4 Always come to some bad end. 
, ) (11). Pittsburgh. Cf. Brown, No. 8193. 


223. <A whistling maid, and a crowing hen 
Mean no good to God or men. 





on | 
hree 4 (11). Erie. 
956 22. Barking dogs and whistling men 
re is Always come to some bad end. 

' (29). Scranton. 

4 
‘ a 225. Statuettes of elephants should always 

) have their trunks turned up so the good luck won't 

» flow out, and the statuette should always face 

| east for good luck. (16). Cf. Brown, No. 7181. 
ee ; 226. <A cricket in the house insures good 

> luck. (5). Cf. Brown, No. 2992. 
nie i 227. If you see a dead cat, spit and say 
ove \ “Bread and butter for supper," or you'll have bad 

: luck. Pittsburgh, 1910. 
™ 228. Bad luck will occur if a black cat 
d runs across your path, day or night, while driving. 
(10). Cf. Brown, Nos. 3808 ff. 
229. When you kill a snake, it won't die 

41 until the sun goes down, (3). Fayette Co. 


Cf. Brown, Nos. 7317 ff. 








ng. 






230. If a snake or lizard bites you, it 
won't let go until sundown (if you kill it). (22). 






231. Snakes in danger will eat all their 
little ones. (10). 1920. 


232. If you say “Rabbit, rabbit, rabbit" 
the first thing when you wake up in the morning 
on the first day of each month, you will have good 
luck all month, (3h). Fayette Co. Cf, Brown, 
No. 7178. 


233. Ladybug, ladybug, fly away home; / Your | 
house is on fire, and your children will burn. 
(34). Fayette Co. Cf. Brown, No. 7371. 





234. Throwing rocks at swallows will cause | 
cows to give bloody milk. (11). Cf. Brown, No. | 
752 (killing frogs). 
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Germantown, Penna, 

Santa Monica, Calif, 
Canoga Park, Calif. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Tarzana, Calif. (formerl 
of Bucks County, Penna.: 
Buffalo, New York 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
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THE WITCH OF PINE STATION 
by . 
Homer Rosenberger 


In bygone days many people believed in 
sorcery, witchcraft, and the “black art." In the 
late 1600's women in the New England states were 
sentenced to be hanged if they were suspected of 
possessing supernatural and magical powers of 
witchery. For many years natives of Pennsylvania 
have believed in the “black art" and hobgoblins. 
Today York County is still a stronghold for 
superstitious beliefs, As recently as the 1920's 
newspapers were filled with articles concerning 
the "hex doctors" and the superstitious beliefs 
found in York County. 


Seventy-five or more years ago the belief 
in witches was much more widespread than it is 
today. Many of the people of Clinton County 
believed that some of their number were witches, 
possessing dreadful and far-reaching powers. 

The following story concerns a woman of Pine 
Station who was considered by her neighbors to 
be a witch and a mistress of the “black art." 
The story was told to me by a woman who knew. 
the witch. 


Pine Station was a flourishing lumber town 
seventy-five years ago. The Stangs, the Bensons, 
and the Hogans were three of the leading families 
in the commnity, and these three families were 
closely related, all engaging in the lumber 
business. In addition to lumbering, the Hogans 
kept the Pine Station Tavern, a building which 
was destroyed by fire only a generation ago. 


A Susan Gahagan lived in Pine Station in 
those early days, inhabiting a small house all 
by herself. She was generally considered to be 
a respectable resident of the little town, but 
Some people suspected that she was a witch and 
a sorceress, She was an incessant borrower. She 
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would run often to a neighbor for a cup of sugar, 
a tin of coffee, or a scoop of flour. Many people 
in the community were of a superstitious nature 
and feared that Old Susan was a witch. These 
people did not refuse her when she came “a-bor- 
rowing," for they were afraid that she would cast 
a spell.on them if they did. 


Gid Susan often went to Grandmother Stang to 
borrow things, The Stangs were prosperous folks 
and Grandmother Stang was generous. She seldom 
refused Old Susan, The Bensons, however, were not 
so prosperous and lived a bit skimpily. They had 
to be thrifty to make ends meet. Consequently, 
Grandmother Benson often refused to give flour 
and other articles to Gld Susan when she came 


begging. 


Grandmother Benson had a daughter by the 
name of Sarah. Sarah was about eighteen years old 
and the possesser of a beautiful saddle horse, of 
which she was very proud. One summer Old Susan 
had come “a-borrowing" to Sarah's mother quite 
frequently, and she was turned away empty-handed 
almost every time. Toward the latter part of the 
summer there were strange doings in the Benson 
barn. Each morning for about a week Sarah found 
her horse in the stable all sweated up, as though 
it had been ridden hard before dawn, and each 
time the horses tail had been braided. All this 
in spite of her precaution each evening to see 
that the horse's tail was unbraided and that the 
animal was securely haltered and tied in its | 
stall. But early on the succeeding mornings she 
found her horse with braided tail and a covering 
of lather. 


The matter was talked around the family. 
Sarah's mother was a sister-in-law to Grandmother 
Stang, who had been born and raised in the hob- 
goblin atmosphere of York County and had come to 
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Pine Station from there shortly before 1820. 
Grandmother Stang knew something about witchcraft, 
coming from the very citadel of the “black art," 
And she pronounced at once with authority that - 
Old Susan Gahagan was a witch and that she was 
visiting a curse on Grandmother Benson's daughter 
as a measure of vengeance for having been turned 
away when she begged for flour and other things. 


Sarah Benson's horse was not molested after 
that summer, and the incident was dropped. Sarah 
married a Mr. Samuel Hogan, and together they kept 
a hotel in Pine Station. Sarah was exceptionally 
skilled in pie baking, and her cooking won for the 
Pine Station Tavern quite an enviable reputation. 


During the time that Sarah and Sam Hogan were 
running the hotel in Pine Station, in the early 
1870's, Grandmother Stang raised two grandchildren | 
at her home there. These two grandchildren were 
Henry and Kittie Stang, brother and sister, aged 
eight and six years respectively. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hogan were Uncle Sam and Aunt Sarah to the child- 
ren, while their daughter, Betsy, aged nine years, 
was a cousin to the young Stang children, Henry 
and Kittie were very fond of their Aunt Sarah's 
pies and often trotted up the road to the hotel 
to see their aunt and cousin and also get a piece 
of pie. 


Qne wiorning while the children were in the 
hotel kitchen with their aunt and cousin, they 
heard a terrific racket in the cellar. 
to the cellar te see what had happened, they 
found that the tierce of lard had been upset. In 
those days lard was kept in a wooden cask called 
a tierce, which held between sixty and seventy 
pounds, The tierce had been placed solidly ona | 
firm table and could not have fallen to the ground 
without having been upset. The woman and the three 
children searched the cellar but could find no 
trace of anyone's having been there. The outside 
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craft, door was securely locked and the inside door 

rt," opened into the kitchen above. 

lat . 

as Aunt Sarah and the children had been in the 

ghter kitchen when the noise was heard. No person oeuld 

rned have been in the cellar when the tierce was upset, 

ngs. and it could not have upset itself. How was this 
mysterious occurrence to be explained? Grandmother 

fter Stang, the local authority on witchcraft, was 

Sarah consulted. After examining the cellar, the table, 

y kept the cellar stairways, and the tierce, she declared 

nally that the tierce had been bewitched by the sor- 

or the ceress, Old Susan Gahagan. She explained that the 

tion. witch had visited a curse on Sarah first as a 
girl and now as a grown woman, as a measure of 

1 were revenge upon Sarah's mother for refusing to give 

‘ly her what she begged. Grandmother Stang told Aunt 

dren Sarah Hogan to shoot a silver bullet into the 

ere tierce of lard, but she feared to do this, saying 

ged she was afraid it would result in the death of 

8. Old Susan. Then Grandmother Stang persuaded Aunt 

ild- Sarah to thrust a red hot iron into the tierce, 

ears, stating that through this act Old Susan's arm 

ary would be burned and the spell resting on the tierce 

's would be removed, Grandmother Stang also told Mrs. 

el Hogan that the witch would then lose her super- 

Lece natural powers and would not be able to regain 
them until Mrs. Hogan would grant the witch a 
borrowing request. 

1e 

; The next day Old Susan came to the hotel and 

ng asked Aunt Sarah for a cup of sugar, saying that 
"she was clean out of sugar today." Aunt Sarah 

In noticed that the witch had her left arm bandaged. 
ed She told her firmly that she had no sugar to spare. 
, Then the witch asked for a little coffee, but again 
a Aunt Sarah was firm. 

ound 

bhree On the second and third days after the red 
hot iron application to the lard, the witch re- 

ide turned to the hotel, pleading to Aunt Sarah more 
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pathetically each time for "a little sugar," or 
“some coffee," or “a bit of-flour." Mrs. Hogan 
pitied the witch and finally gave in, lending Old 
Susan a tin of flour. That broke the curse that 
hung over the witch. Even so, no more sorcery was 
noticed in Pine Station for several months. About 
six months after that incident, little Betsy Hogan — 
began to grow thin and puny. Doctors were consul- = 
ted, and she was given the best of food, but to 
no avail. After several months she was almost a 
skeleton and doctors were unable to diagnose the 
case, They were at a complete loss. 
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Again Grandmother Stang, with her York 
County knowledge of witchcraft, came to the res- 
cue. She said Old Susan Gahagan had laid a curse 
upon the child -- that she who had first placed 
a curse upon the daughter was now placing it upon 
the granddaughter -~ and that there was one way 4 
to remove the curse. Mrs. Hogan prepared a cup of | 
tea every noontime for Betsy. And Old Susan drank 
her tea daily also. Grandmother Stang told Mrs. 
Hogan to take Betsy's cup of tea, put it in a bot- 
tle, cork it tightly, and put it in the linen 
chest, plugging the keyhole so as to make the 
chest airtight. As long as the tea was kept in 
the chest and the chest kept airtight, the witch 
would be powerless. Mrs. Hogan followed Grand- 
mother Stang's advice. Betsy's tea was bottled and | 
corked tightly, then placed in Aunt Sarah's linen — 
chest. The chest was locked and the keyhole 
tightly plugged. 


The next afternoon Old Susan Gahagan came to. 
the hotel and pleaded with Mrs. Hogan to pull the . 
packing out of the keyhole in the chest. She 
admitted that she was a witch and that she had 
cast a spell on Betsy. ‘She told Mrs. Hogan that 
as long as the tea in the chest was kept airtight, 
she (Qld Susan) would not be able to empty her 
stomach of the tea that she had drunk since the 
time Betsy's tea was put in the chest. The witch 
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| was wild-eyed and suffering mortal agony. She 
promised that she would remove the curse from 
that Betsy and never visit a curse upon anyone again, 
ry Was © if only Mrs. Hogan would remove the packing from 
About | the keyhole of the chest. 


Hogan . 
onsul= | Mrs, Hogan was moved by the woman's suffer- ' 
y = ing, appeals, and promises, and she removed the 
a packing. At the instant that the packing was re- | 
» moved, air entered the chest and the witch vomited 
> more than three pints of tea. Betsy became decid- 
edly better at once and was a robust girl in two 
weeks' time. And true to her word, the witch of 
a. ) Pine Station never again visited a curse upon any- | 
d ” one in the commnity. 
j The witch died many years ago, but at the 


time this story was told (a quarter century ago) 
too | Henry and Kittie Stang, then elderly people, 
- still lived in Pine Station and had in their 

: possession Aunt Sarah's linen chest. Mr. Stang 
told me this story one late afternoon just a 
quarter century ago, and after finishing he lit 
a lantern and proudly led me to a dark corner in 
his barn and showed me a fine old chest, the 
very one in which the tea had been locked. The 
chest was about four and a half feet long, two 
feet wide, and twenty inches high. It was made 
of large white pine boards and had hand-made 
hinges, lock, and keyhole plate. It was a remain- 
ing link which connected modern Pine Station 
with the superstitious beliefs of almost a 


century ago. 
Washington, D,C, 





































REPORT ON THE ANNUAL MEETING 


The Pennsylvania Folklore Society changed its 
status from an "unincorporated association" to a 
"non-profit corporation," amending its constitution 
accordingly, at its annual meeting, held at the 
Hotel Harrisburger, Harrisburg, on June 6, 1959. 
Membership action followed approval by the Board 
of Directors. An application for a charter from 
the Secretary of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
is being processed, Incorporation is expected to 
strengthen the society's position in the state. 
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The Board of Directors and membership also 
adopted the following two amendments to the consti-§ 
tution: Article V, Section 1, increasing the num- | 
ber of directors from nine to fifteen; and Article | 
VI, Section 3, substituting the title "president" 
for “chairman" of heads of regional branches. 


President George Korson, who presided over 
the business session, reported on the progress of 
his negotiations with Ralph W. McComb, the Penn- Z 
sylvania State University librarian, for the estab- © 
lishment of a statewide folklore archive in the q 
Pennsylvania State University Library. Following 
a discussion, a motion was adopted giving Mr. Kor- 
son full authority to negotiate a written agree- 
ment with the university library on behalf of the 
Pennsylvania Folklore Society. (See "From the 
President's Desk, p. 100.) 


A resume of the society's accomplishments 
since the 1958 annual meeting was given by the 
executive vice-president, Mrs. Charles C, Elmers, 
Progress reports from the three branches were 
presented by their respective presidents: Dr. 
MacEdward Leach, Philadelphia; Dr. George Swetnam, 
Pittsburgh; and J. Herbert Walker, Harrisburg. 





George Korson was reelected president for a 
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third term. Two new officers were elected: 
treasurer, Donald H. Kent, Chief, Research and 
Publications of the Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission; and secretary, Mrs. Grace 
West Staley, writer, of Harrisburg. 


New directors elected: (three year term) Dr. 
Philip D. Bookstaber, Harrisburg, Dr. MacEdward 
Leach, Philadelphia, and J. Herbert Walker, Harris- 
burg; (two year term) Mrs. Marion Moore Coleman, 
Cambridge Springs, and Ray Sidensticker, Pitts- 
burgh; (one year term) LeRoy Keefer, Milton, and 
Professor Roger Abrahams, Philadelphia. Dr. Moritz 
Jagendorf, New York, and Charles E, G. Lloyd, 
Eaglesmere and New Canaan, Connecticut, were re- 
elected directors. 


Dr. Maurice A, Mook was appointed official 
delegate, and Dr. George Swetnam alternate, to the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies 
meeting at Pennsylvania State University, June 17. 


A program of folklore and folk music followed 
luncheon. Between numbers an announcement was made 
that Mrs. Henry W. Shoemaker, widow of the late 
Colonel Shoemaker, had donated a set of her hus-~ 
band's folklore books, now out of print, to the 
Pennsylvania Folklore Society for its archive. In 
behalf of the members, Mr. Korson accepted the 
generous gift with an expression of gratitude. 


Dr. S. K. Stevens, executive director of the 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, who 
had been given a vote of thanks in appreciation of 
his valuable assistance in the membership campaign, 
made a brief talk in which he spoke encouragingly 
of the society's progress, and promised continued 
cooperation. 


Professor Roger Abrahams, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, entertained with a group of folk- 
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songs which told “America's Story in Folksong." 
Brunhilde Berndt performed several Hungarian 
gypsy folk dances, 





The main speaker was Dr. B. A, Botkin, noted § ,, 
folklorist and editor of A TREASURY OF AMERICAN | 
FOLKLORE and other folklore volumes. The title of 
his address: "State Folklore and Folklore Societie 


"State folklore societies are part of the 
grassroots movement in folklore collection and : 
utilization," said Dr, Botkin. "As such they mst 7 
appeal frankly to local pride and patriotism, ; 
based on healthy provincialism and amateurism. P. 
At the same time they must ally themselves with fs 
local, county, and state historical, educational, 
and other cultural organizations, including museums 
and festivals, and in this way become a cultural 
force in the state and community. 
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"In state folklore and folklore societies 
lies the strength of regional and national folk- 
lore. Not only is the state the practical unit of 
collection, but in the shifting of the focus of 
the national society to the international aspects 
of folklore, the state societies have the oppor- 
tunity and responsibility for the intensive culti- 
vation of grassroots sources, State societies are 
also the most direct route to popular interest in 
living lore and to the intelligent leadership that 
develops out of mass support. 


eee, 


"To be truly effective in cultural strategy, 
the state societies mst take full cognizance of 
regional, sub-regional, and interregional (inclu- 
ding ethnic, occupational, and socio-economic) fac- 
tors and trends, To avoid parochialism and triv- 
iality, the state societies mst not only work 
closely with outside societies and scholars but 
must look at folklore through both ends of the 
telescope, and see the world as their neighborhood 
as well as their neighborhood as the world. In 
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this reciprocity the national society sets the 
standards, while the state societies provide the 
motivation and the audience and help to widen 
that audience, 


"Because of the richness and diversity of 
the state's cultural heritage, the Pennsylvania 
Folklore Society is in a fortunate position to 
serve as a laboratory and a mode] in the grass- 
roots folklore movement." . 





REVIEWS 


Thompson, Stith, Motif-Index of Folk Liter- 
ature. Bloomington, Indiana: Indiana University 
Press, 1955-1958. 6 volumes. $13.50 per volume. 





The scholar's trade, no less than the 
carpenter's or the tailor's, requires certain 
specific tools. However, .it is much easier to 
fabricate the carpenter's or tailor's tools -- 
hammers, saws, needles,-scissors ---than it is 
to create those needed by the scholar -- biblio- 
graphies, dictionaries, encyclopedias, and 
indexes. It is usually up to the scholar to 
create his own tools; often this becomes one 
man's life's work or years of effort on the 
part of many men. But some have reacted to the 
challenge with works that are truly monuments 
to their knowledge of and dedication to their 
subjects. 


One such work is the magnificent Motif- 
Index of Folk Literature, compiled by Stith 
Thompson, Distinguished Service Professor Emeri- 
tus of Indiana University and dean of American 
folktale scholars. Over a century ago scholars 
began attempting to provide a basis for compara- 
tive studies of folktales by drawing up lists 
of catchwords and phrases, and as early as 1910 
the late Antti Aarne pointed out the need for 
an index along the lines of Thompson's work. 
Encouraged and aided by scholars all over the 
world, Thompson began serious work on the project 
in the mid-1920's, and the first edition appeared 
between 1932 and 1936, At about the same time 
and during the years since many smaller indexes 
covering specifically limited areas or subject 
matters have been produced by others. Indeed, 
almost from the time of the appearance of the 
first edition of the Motif-Index, it was realized 
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that a revision and enlargement would eventually 
be needed, 


The new edition follows the same plan as 
the original work: the division of the motifs 
into twenty-three broad categories, indicated by 
letters of the alphabet, as follows: 


- Mythological Motifs 
Animals 

Tabu 

Magic 

The Dead 

Marvels 

Ogres 

Tests 

The Wise and the Foolish 
Deceptions ‘ 
Reversal of Fortun 
Ordaining the Future 
Chance and Fate 
Society 

Rewards and Punishments 
Captives and Fugitives 
Unnatural Cruelty 

Sex 

- The Nature of Life 
Religion 

Traits of Character 
Humor 

' Miscellaneous Groups of Motifs 


A 
B 
C 
D 
E 
F, 
G 
H 
J 
K 
L 


° * 3 + ft 
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The categories, arrived at after countless re- 
arrangements of the material, show a remarkable 
comprehensiveness, Indeed, it is amazing that 
"Z," reserved for miscellaneous motifs, contains 
only four relatively brief subdivisions. 


Each category is further divided and sub- 
divided on a system similar to decimal principles: 
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large divisions are assigned one hundred numbers, 
or a series of hundreds; more specific items 
within the large divisions are assigned tens; 
still narrower details receive single numbers; 
and from there on smaller and smaller details are 
indicated by additional numbers after points. 

By this means categories can be divided and sub- 
divided indefinitely -- for example: 


G, Ogres 

G200 - G299 Witches 

G260 = G269 Evil deeds of witches 

G265 Witch abuses property 

G265.8 Witch bewitches objects 

G265.8.3 Witch bewitches implements and 
machinery 

G265.8.3.1 Witch bewitches gun 

G265.8.3.1.1 Gun bewitched so that it will 

not hit target 


This pointing system and the fact that many nun 
bers are unassigned permits infinite expansion of 
the entire Motif-Index. 





Under the motifs are listed further explana- 
tions of the motifs, if necessary; the geographi- 
cal areas in which they are found; the specific 
sources for each area; and cross references to 
related motifs. The sixth volume is an alphabeti- 
cal finding index to the first five. 


It would be extremely difficult to find 
fault with a work of such scope as this. No doubt 
specialists in certain areas and materials could 
find omissions, but when one considers that the 
author has ranged through the folk literature of 
the entire world, the impossibility of locating 
and incl uding everything becomes readily apparent. 
Indeed, it should serve the purpose of stimlating 
other scholars to compile more exhaustive indexes 
in their own special areas. 
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It would be equally difficult to locate 
mechanical errors in a work of this size and 
complexity. As the volumes were issued, the 
author himself discovered several typographical 
and editorial errors, which he righted by adding 
correction lists at the ends of the later volumes, 
Fairly regular use of the Index by this reviewer 
has turned up only two other,errors of any con- 
sequence. In volume 1, the "General Synopsis of 
the Index" lists under "Z" six large divisions, 
numbered by hundreds from.Z0 to 2599; however, 
the Index itself ends with 2357, with nothing at 
all listed for the last two divisions (200 - 
2499. Historical, genealogical or biographical 
motifs; Z500 - Z599. Horror stories). And in 
volume 5, the "Detailed Synopsis" for "V" lists 
four large divisions between the numbers VO and 
V399; but both the "General Synopsis" in volume 1 


and the text itself.in volume 5 carry the 
category three divisions further (V00 - Vh9. 
Charity; V450 - V499. Religious orders; V500 - 
V599. Religious motifs - miscellaneous). 


Everything considered, it might not be 
amiss to say that the Motif-Index of Folk Liter- 
ature is the most outstanding piece of folklore 
scholarship of these first three-fifths of the 
twentieth century, just as Francis Child's The 
English and Scottish Popular Ballads was the 
crowning work of the nineteenth century. Cer- 
tainly it is every bit as valuable (and perhaps 
more so) to the folktale scholar as Child's 
monumental work is to the ballad scholar. 








-- F, A, H. 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 
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Campbell, Marie, Tales from the Cloud 
Walking Country. Illustrated by Clare Leighton. 
loomington: diana University Press, 1958. 
Pp. 270. $4.50. 


Tales from the Cloud Walking Country is a 
collection of seventy-eight mirchen collected 
from oral tradition in Lecher County, Kentucky. 
It is the first of a series of volumes of the 
folktales from this Eastern Kentucky area which 
were collected by Miss Campbell during her tenure 
as a teacher in the late 1920's and early 1930's. 
She has selected a now standard format of com-. 
bining scholarship and readability. The tales are 
linked together by a semi-personalized narrative 
of her experiences with the informants, unencum- 
bered by footnotes and scholarly speculations -- 
these being relegated to an appendix for those 
so inclined, 





The strength of this collection is in the 
grouping of the tales together for each of the 
six informants. One thereby gains a flavor of 
the repertoire and style of the various indivi- 
duals, Aunt Lizbeth Fields is drawn to "golden 
tales." Big Nelt has been influenced by.an Irish- 
man who stayed at his home, and Uncle Tom Dixon 
tells stories in which "things go in threes,". 
Tales about his self-learned vocation are told by 

-. Doc Roark, while Uncle Blessing moralizes on the 

-. stories he has learned from Regular Baptist 

preachers, 


Miss Campbell has preserved the flavor of 
the speech of the area without falling into the 
tasteless trap of indicating dialectal pronuncia- 
tion by distorted spellings. Special vocabulary 
is retained with such words as “mort" and "sleight" 
which are fortunately translated for us "Tallies." 
The area sentence structure has been so absorbed 
by the collector that at times it is difficult 
to realize where her description ends and the tale 


begins. 
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The first impression of the volume is that 
there.is such consistency in style, in both 
explanations and tales, that these individuals 
must have been turned out from a master mold. 
However, closer examination will reward the reader 
with the individual personalities of the story 
tellers. Uncle Blessing seems to have lost some 
of the mountain phrases and has substituted a 
personal style of reflection into the meaning of 
the tales, This is in sharp contrast, on this 
microscopic level, to Uncle Tom Dixon, who tells 
it the way he learned it and gives "all the 
details and particulars." Sam Caudill, the 
youngest and least talented of the “olden tale" 
tellers, is short and to the point in his stories, 
which seem to emphasize the virtues of hard work. 


The significance of this volume lies outside 
of the readable and tellable tales it presents. 
It builds on Miss Campbell's original introduc- 
tion to the area in Cloud Walking Country and 
becomes the second chapter in the study of a folk 
region, with more material to come. A second 
volume of mirchen, a third on classical myth. 

a fourth on-lo legends, and a final one on 

the stories of the little people are promised. 
Miss Campbell speaks of a large collection of 
songs and ballads, which it is hoped can be pub- 
lished, Such a wealth of material should give 
both scholars and readers a comprehensive picture 
of the life of the Cloud Walking Country. 





-- Bruce Buckley 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Brand, Oscar, Singing Holidays. New York: 
Alfred A, Knopf, 1957. Pp. xiii, 258, v. $5.95. 


This is a book designed for those who enjoy 
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folk songs as a pastime. It is directed at the 
same audience that purchased the various "Fireside" 
volumes of folk songs. And as such it is-a commend. 
able production: both text and msic are printed 
in large, clear type; the illustrations are 
attractive; the material is for the most part 

well selected; and the musical arrangements for 
both piano and guitar are kept simple. 


The practicing folklorist will, of course, 
look askance at the undocumented material. The 
author's introductory remarks, in which he gives 
vague, -sweeping credit to a list of people from 
whom he learned versions and verses, will 
suffice as proper source annotation. But the book 
cannot properly be criticized on such a basis. It 
is intended to please the folklorist as well as 
others -- and it will, as long as he keeps it at 
home, on the piano or next to the guitar, rather 
than at. his office. 


Unquestionably the book is ideally suited 
for elementary schools and other children's 
groups. It would present a welcome change from 
the puerile ditties they are now taught each 
time a holiday rolls around, The calendar is 
well covered, although the imagination mst be 
stretched a bit to accept some of the material 
as representative of the holidays under which 
they are listed, I have yet to figure out what 
"Uncle Sam's Farm" and “The Wayfaring Stranger" 
have to do with St. Patrick's Day; how "Green . 
Grow the Lilacs" is representative of Flag Day; 
or what Halloween elements there are in "The 
Devil's Nine Questions." 


But why stand on calendar scholarship any 
more than on folklore scholarship. The book is 
successful as a medium of entertainment. Place 
it on the piano and you will enjoy it thoroughly 
throughout the year, 


ma F, A. H. 
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Ford, Nancy K., Baba “has Secret. Phila- 
ron ot B, Lippincott 7) 1959. Pp. 125. 
,00. 


The body of material known as folktales exists 
because inherent in the stories is an excitement, 
or humor, or fantasy: the kind of appeal that makes 
people listen and then retell the stories to others. 
As the need for entertaining oneself comes closer 
to vanishing each day, however, we are more than 
ever indebted to those folklorists who have appre- 
ciated and preserved these tales. We owe thanks 
also to the linguists who locate and translate for 
us the folktales of other lands. But beyond the 
formal world of scholars we should thank writers 
like Nancy Ford, who patiently gather this material 
and present it to young readers (and older ones, 
too) so skillfully that they will develop a deeper 
interest in folklore and perhaps become folklorists 
themselves. 


Such is the stuff of Baba Yaga. As Mrs. Ford 
? = 


makes clear on the first page o story, this 
adventure has been inspired by old Russian stories 
about Baba Yaga, a bad-tempered (but not bad) 

witch who works powerful magic, keeps strange sec- 
rets, and lives in her house, Izbushka, which 
stands on two great chicken legs in a forest 
clearing. She is not without a rival, however, and 
the story of how she outwits the spider monster 

and protects the infant princess is an exciting 

one for young readers (and those still young enough 
to be read to). Kurt Werth's delightful illustra- 
tions preserve the spell Mrs. Ford creates. 


-- L. M. 4H. 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Those interested in authentic folk msic on 
record will be interested in knowing of the 
appearance of the 1959 edition of the library of 
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Congress Folk Music Catalog. The catalog lists 
fifty-four albums, all but four of which are now 
available on long-playing discs. The contents of 
each album is presented in detail, and indexes of 
both album and selection titles are appended. The 
cost of the catalog is twenty-five cents; it can 
be ordered by remitting that amount to: 

Recording Laboratory 

Music Division 

Library of Congress 

Washington 25, D.C. 


AROUND THE TURNTABLE 


The Southern Appalachian region of the United 
States has long been regarded as the primary reposi- 
tory of Anglo-American folk msic and song. A large 
proportion of early collectors centered their acti- 
vities there, and volume after volume of ballads 
and songs from various Southern Appalachian sub- 
regions appeared in print. During the 1920's and 
early 1930's, when recorded folk music experienced 
its first big boost, many traditional Southern 
Mountain performers appeared on commercial records. 
Almost all soon faded into oblivion, and another 
type of Southern Mountain performer, the hillbilly, 
took their place. However, in recent years, with 
the resurgence of interest in the whole area of 
folk music, the more traditional Southern Mountain 
styles are again appearing on commercial discs. 
Some of the old performers are back, after a 
quarter of a century or more of obscurity, and 
many new voices have appeared. 


One of the venerable patriarchs of Southern 
Mountain folk song is Bascom Lamar Lunsford, who 
made his first commercial record over thirty years 
ago. In Minstrel of the Appalachians (Riverside 
RLP 12-65) he presents his material with amazing 
vitality when one considers his seventy-five years. 
The selections, some of which he learned back in 
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the 1890's, are a fine cross-section of Southern 
Mountain-Anglo-American folk song. 


Another singer whose first commercial record- 
ings go back to the mid-1920's is Buell Kazee. He 
had been long forgotten and unknown but for a small 
group of aficionados and collectors until a chance 
visit by Gene Bluestein eventually resulted in a 
fine selection of songs and spoken comments re- 
leased under the title, Buell Kazee Sings and Plays 
(Folkways FS-3810). Although a trained singer, 
Kazee manages to retain much of the traditional 
manner of singing. Even more traditional is his 
manner of playing the banjo, a relatively simple 


picking and frailing style. 


Although never a commercial recording artist, 
Pete Steele also may be considered a recent redis- 
covery.,. Over twenty years ago Alan Lomax recorded 
part of his traditional repertoire for the Library 
of Congress archives, and subsequently several 
selections were released on Library of Congress 
records. Again a chance visit, in this case by Ed 
Kahn, resulted in an album of songs and commentary 
entitled, o Tunes and Songs by Pete Steele 
(Folkways FS-3628). An accomplished banjoist, 
Steele here demonstrates a variety of playing 
styles. Highlights of the album are his incompar- 
able versions of "Coal Creek March" and "Payday At 
Coal Creek." 








lunsford, Kazee, and Steele, perhaps because 
professional performing was a minor part of their 
activities, show almost no change in style between 
their earliest and most recent recordings. Not so 
with the Stonemans, who first appeared on record 
over thirty years ago and then faded into oblivion 
along with many other recording artists of the late 
1920's, They have continued to play publically 
(with many of their children added to the troupe), 
and in the ten selections recently issued as The 
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Stoneman Family (Folkways FA-2315) the influence 
of modern dilly rhythms and styles is clearly 
discernable. All cf the pieces, including the 
ballad “Wreck of the Old 97," are played ina 
rhythmic dance band manner. -Nevertheless, they 
have retained an essentially traditional reper- 
toire of songs. The second side of the album is 
devoted to an interesting group of pieces played 
and sung by several traditional performers. 


The five-string banjo (utilized by most of 
the performers in the above albums) appears to be 
the object of renewed interest by professionals 
and amateurs alike. Several other recent albums 
feature it as an accompanying or solo instrument, 
One of the best of these is Banjo Songs from the 
Blue Ridge and Great Smokies Themes REP 12-219), 





The singer, Obray Ramsey, learned his songs tradi- 
tionally, but began to play the banjo only in 
recent years, at the urging of Bascom Lamar Luns- 


ford. He has attained a considerable degree of 
virtuosity, playing in a mixture of traditional 
and modern styles. 


George Pegram and Walter Parham combine their 
talents in Pickin' and Blowin' (Riverside RLP 12- 
650). Pegram's banjo and Parham's harmonica are 
skillfully blended in a collection of Southern 
Mountain songs. Most of the pieces are basically 
dance tunes and are played as such; about half 
have few or no vocal breaks. Both the playing and 
the singing (all but two of the vocals are by 
Pegram) are fundamentally traditional but show the 
influence of modern hillbilly styles. 


Another album reflecting contemporary influ- 
ences is Music for Moonshiners (Judson J-3031), 
sung and played by the Laurel River Valley Boys, a 
mountain dance band composed of fiddle, banjo, and 
guitar. The group, with its combination of tradi- 
tional melodies and modern singing and playing 
styles, is typical of present day dance bands in 
the Southern Mountains. 
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An entirely different approach to the banjo 
is that offered in Banjos, Banjos, and More os 
(Judson J-3017). Three young banjoists -- <= 
Weissman, Billy Faier, and Eric Weissberg -- all 
city born and bred, present the banjo as the amaz- 
ingly versatile and brilliant instrument that it 
can become in the hands of a skilled expert. Their 
tunes may be traditional, but no collector is 
likely to find these arrangements, improvisations, 
and recompositions in the repertoire of a tradi- 
tional Southern Mountain banjoist. The album liner 
carries a brief but excellent essay on the banjo 
by Professor John Greenway, of the University of 
Colorado. 





While on the subject of non-traditional per- 
formers, it is worth taking note of some of the 
recent recordings of Pete Seeger, who, although 


deriving from an urban and cosmopolitan background, 
has absorbed much of the traditional manner of play- 
ing and singing. Unfortunately, one never knows 
where to expect it to appear. It might be said that 
he is at least three personalities in one, and in 
any of them he is likely both to scale the heights 
and plumb the depths within the same album. 


One personality is that of the singer of topi- 
cal and protest songs, a role that has gained him 
a large following among a group unfortunately dom- 
inated by pseudo-intellectuals and "liberals" who 
find it stylish to be so, This is not intended to 
detract from the sincerity of his approach to his 
material in such an album as Gazette (Folkways FN- 
2501). However, the material does not always match 
the approach and this is often reflected in the 
performance. Woody Guthrie's "Roll On Columbia" 
and "Reuben James," Les Rice's.“Banks of Marble," 
and perhaps Vern Partlow's “Talking Atom" are 
generally accepted as valid expressions of the 
ideas and sentiments which they treat. A few other 
pieces have sufficient meaning and artistic quality 
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to warrant their performance, But more than half t) 
selections have little to justify their inclusion m 
this or any other record. In particular, pieces 1lik 
the "Ballad of Sherman Wu" and "Then We'll Have 
Peace," despite the validity of their sentiments, 
are little more than doggerel. 


At almost the opposite pole is the personality 
of Pete Seeger, the singer of children's songs. It 
is here that he is perhaps most consistently effec- 
tive. Sleep Time (Folkways FC-7525) is not his best 
children's production (it ene the variety and the | 
spark of Birds, Beasts, and Bigger Fishes), 
but it demonstrates his ati ty to take a song and | 
build around it a story that will not only fascin- 
ate children but many adults as well. “Sam the 
Whaler," based on a few stanzas of "Blow Ye Winds," | 
and “Abiyoyo," built around a brief African tune, - | 
have invariably charmed every child I have tested 
with them. On the other hand, "One Grain of Sand" 
bores them to tears. The other. songs bring favor- 
able reactions, but nothing approaching the two 
song-stories,. 





As a singer of general Anglo-American folk 
songs -- his third personality -- Pete Seeger is 
not as consistently good as he is with children's 
Songs, but his level is much higher than when he 
is singing topical and protest songs -- perhaps 
because the material is better. His performances 
in American Favorite Ballads, Vol. II (Folkways 
petiny whe 1 nt Fete Seoger st ¢ er at Carnegie Hall with 

Te Folkways FA-2h12) contain mach to 





aoa hn pe also have some very obvious weak /| 
spots. In the former he gets off on the wrong foot | 
with his implied definition of the word "ballad." 
Regardless of how much one stretches the tern, 
pieces like "Oh Susanna," "Sally Ann," "Hard 
Traveling," “Alabama Bound," and "Black.is the 
Color" just do not fit. His presentation, on the 
whole, is straightforward; there are few vocal or 
instrumental ornamentations. But, as is too often 
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the case with Folkways recordings, the technical 
quality of the record leaves something to be 


desired: abrupt endings, surface noise, poor pac- 
ing are all too frequent. 


The Carnegie Hall album was excerpted from a 
concert given at the end of 1957. As in the other 
albums, the material and presentation ranges from 
excellent to poor. "The Bells of Rhymney," a 
poem by Idris Davies, a relatively obscure Welsh 
poet, set to msic by Pete Seeger, is highly 
effective by the sheer power of the remarkable 
twelve-string guitar accompaniment. "Coal Creek 
March" and "Payday At Coal Creek," although 
lacking the convincing expressiveness of Pete 
Steele's performance (see p. 140), is well done. 
But on-the whole one gets the feeling that this 
is just another Seeger concert -- a few new and 
sometimes interesting songs and experiments (e.g. 
introducing three songs with excerpts from Whit- 
man's Leaves of Grass), but largely the same 
warmed over hash. The group of three pieces by 
Sonny Terry, at the end of the first side, are a 
welcome break, 


During the almost twenty years that Pete 
Seeger has been singing before people and making 
records he has exerted a tremendous influence on 
the folk music listening public. He perhaps has 
had the most consistent large following of any 
professional folksinger over a long period of time. 
And unquestionably he has been a major factor in 
the revival of interest in the five-string banjo, 
a service he may very well now be in the process 
of repeating for the twelve-string guitar. 

With his large following and his fine personal 
and artistic qualities, he is in a position to do 
much good for the cause of folk msic., But he 
would do well to be somewhat more selective in 
his choice of material. 
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Mention of an album (American Play Parties 
Folkways FC-760) which arrived as this was being 
written deserves to be tacked on to this little 
discussion, for here Pete Seeger demonstrates the 
high quality work he is capable of when dealing 
with a good idea and good material. Along with his § 
young daughter, Mika, and the Rev. Larry Eisenberg, jj 
he sings fourteen fine play party songs. In additia) 
the booklet accompanying the album gives a brief . 
essay on the play party, the texts of the selections 
and excellent detailed instructions on the formation 
and action of each of the play parties. A commendabj 
piece of work in every respect! 





An interesting offshoot of folk msic is the 
form known as the “talking blues." Although not 
traditional except.insofar as it may vaguely relate 
to some forms of Negro song, the talking blues ; 
draws heavily upon folk idiom. Two albums devoted 
entirely to this form are now available. Documen- 

Talking Blues (Counterpoint CPT-550), sung by 

at Foster, with banjo and vocal assists by Dick 
Weissman, is perhaps the more appealing of the two 
for the average listener. Foster's clear, pleasant 
voice and his frequent use of singing breaks adds 
much to the entertainment quality of the record. 
At the same time his sincere manner of delivery 
unmistakably gets across the meanings of the songs. 
In T Blues (Folkways FH-5232) there is no 

ing John Greenway's emphasis on meaning above 
all else. His delivery is deadly serious, and even | 
in those pieces containing humorous elements, such 
as "I Like Ike," the humor is conveyed almost 
sardonically. Greenway has devoted years of serious,! 
and to a great extent sympathetic study to protest | 
songs, which genre includes many talking blues, 
and this undoubtedly has influenced his interpreta- 
tions. Yet his are probably the more authentic 
interpretations, for there is little doubt that the 
original composers intended most of them to be 
taken seriously. 
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One of the most unique and interesting 
albums to appear in some time is The Singing 
Streets (Folkways FW-8501). By means of songs, 
rhymes, games, taunts, jibes, and other bits of 
children's lore -- well over one hundred examples 
in all -- Ewan MacColl and Dominic Behan recreate 
their childhood memories of lower class, urban 
Scotland and Ireland respectively. The material 
is held together by an illuminating and percep- 
tive spoken narrative, alternating between the 
two performers. It is a fine piece of documenta- 
tion of an area of folklore that deserves a 
great deal more study. 


-- F, A, H. 


OTHER RECORDS RECEIVED 


Yiddish Love Songs (Riverside RLP 12-647). Ruth 
Rubin, leading authority on Yiddish song, gives 
a fine performance of materials from her 
collections, 








Folksongs from Martha's Vineyard (Folkways FA- 
20 oy E. G. Huntingdon, who has spent most of 
his life in Martha's Vineyard, has so absorbed 
its lore as to give an almost authentically 
traditional performance of some of its songs. 


Man Is For the Woman Made (Riverside RLP 12-817). 
~K fine concert-style performance of art and 
folk songs by art singer John Runge. 





Qur Sin Heritage, vol. 1 (Elektra 151). 
A collection of eighteen folk songs and ballads 
by eleven different performers. Quality of the 
material ranges from good to superb. 


American Guitar (Folkways FG-353). Ed Badeaux 
illustrates eight American folk guitar styles. 
Of value to the guitar-picking aficionado, but 
not likely to excite others. 











EDITORIAL COMMENT 


After this issue it will become necessary to © 
turn the editorial reins over to another. Since 
leaving Pennsylvania I have found it more and 
more difficult to maintain proper contact with 
things going on "back home." In addition, the bur 
den of a full time position, plus graduate studies 
has made it impossible to do the work unassisted, 
as in the past. And of course, publication from 
a greater distance means greater expense to the 
society. 


From this end the association has been a 
pleasant one, Although our journal is still a 
modest one, it has come a long way from our first 
little eight page bulletin. This is the twelfth 
issue in the space of about three and a half 
years, and in each we have tried to present some 
elements of Pennsylvania folklore that would be 
of interest to the members of the Pennsylvania 
Folklore Society - 


My thanks to the many contributors of 
articles and reviews who have donated their ef- 
forts so that we might have an interesting and 
readable publication. In particular I wish to 
thank the following people, who generously con- 
tributed a great deal of time and helpful advice, 
especially during KFQ's first year of existence: 
George Korson, of Washington, D.C.; D. K. Wilgus, 
of Western Kentucky State College; the late 
Colonel Henry W, Shoemaker, of Harrisburg; Moritz 
Jagendorf, of New York City; Frederick J. Bolton, 
of Hummelstown; and above all Mrs, Adlyn Keffer, 
of Harrisburg, who as the then executive vice- 
president so ably kept in touch with and relayed 
all kinds of necessary information. 


At the risk of sounding like a broken record 
I would like once more to repeat what I have said 
in each of my editor's reports -- this is your 
journal and it can survive and grow only with 
your assistance. 











Note to collectors and librarians: In the normal 
sequence of issues this would have been Volume 
III, Number , (Winter 1958-1959). However, 
since the end of Volume II KFQ has been slowly 
falling behind its publication schedule, in 
part due to the lack of funds in the society's 
treasury and in part due to the retiring 
editor's inability to cope single-handedly 
with an expanded journal while at the same 
time taking on heavier duties in his regular. 
job. To have labeled this the fourth issue of 
Volume. III would have been to continue a myth 
of regularity that does not exist in fact. 
Therefore, it was decided to terminate Volume 
ITI with the third issue. Further, since this 
is the largest issue of KFQ published to this 
time, considerably larger than had been 
originally planned, it was decided to make 
it a double issue and label it Volume IV, 
Numbers 1 and 2, 








